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BLUMENBACHIA INSIGNIS A CASUAL PLANT AT 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lucius. E. Ammipown. 


THE town of Southbridge, Massachusetts, seems to be a very prolific. 
field for the botanist. For a number of years the writer has made 
botany a recreation, and has found 874 species and, varieties growing 
in Southbridge. Mr. Fred. W. Rowley, a classmate and friend of 
the writer, has found in the same way 900 species and varieties within 
the limits of the town, not including 13 garden escapes, and 47 found 
along the border of adjoining towns. Each has found many that the 
other has not seen, so that together we have over 1000 species and 
varieties as growing within the limits of Southbridge. _ Each has kept 
a list of his plants. This includes several of which only a single plant 
has been seen; also several adventive plants brought here through, 
one means or another. Mr. Rowley is foreman of the wool-sorting 
department of the Hamilton Woolen Company. This company buys 
large quantities of wool from Australia, South America, our Western 
States, and wherever good wool can be obtained. This wool brings 
with it from other countries many seeds, especially such as are pro- 
vided with hooks, or are enclosed in burs that cling to the wool: Of 
course some of these seeds get scattered about the mill yard, and thus 
plants unknown to this section are produced. Last spring, or early 
summer, Mr. Rowley called my attention to a plant that had made 
its appearance near the mill. In due time he announced that it: had 
blossomed, but that he could not find it in our botanies. I went to. 
the place, and there it was, a curiosity surely, the flower a little white 
star, with red and yellow center. But woe to him who would examine 
the plant too closely, for it produced a shock that exceeded any nettle 
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with which I have come in contact. Trailing on the ground, the 
plant now covers a space perhaps 30 inches or so in diameter. I took 
some of it home, but soon gave up the botany, and opened Century 
Dictionary to the word “Nettle.” There I found “Chili Nettle,” 
with reference to its order “‘Loaseae,” under which much to my de- 
light I found a fairly good description of our plant. Next I sent a 
specimen to Gray Herbarium, getting from there the information that 
the plant is Blumenbachia insignis, a native of Chili, and probably 
unknown, outside of cultivation, in North America. Since then we 
have found it in Gray’s School and Field Botany as a native of Chili. 
Stem round, with fine stripes of darker green, and covered with long, 
stinging hairs. Leaves opposite, palmately veined and divided (much 
resembling leaves of the Skeleton Geranium), their upper surface 
covered with long hairs, the lower pubescent. Flowers single, nod- 
ding, on long, axillary peduncles. Petals 5, cucullate, white, ending 
with an acute point. Five scale-like petals inside the others and alter- 
nate with them, erect, with yellow base and red tips, resembling a 
corona. Stamens, with slender filaments, in 5 sets, opposite the white 
petals. Also 10 sterile filaments, in pairs, opposite the inner petals. 
Style one, long-exserted, stiletto-shaped, pubescent. Sepals 5, short, 
lanceolate. Ovary inferior, 1-celled, spirally twisted, covered with 
hairs. 

Other adventive plants from the mill yard are Amarantus spinosus 
L., A. crispus Braun., Artemisia annua L., Xanthiwm spinosum L., 
X. Canadense Mill., Vernonia Baldwinw Torr., Solanum rostratum 
Dunal, Heleniwm tenuifoliwm Nutt., and Eleusine Indica L. 

Some of these have already spread beyond the confines of the Mill 
yard, showing a disposition to make themselves at home. Other 
strange plants have started but are not yet sufficiently developed to 
be identified. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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AN ALPINE VARIETY OF SOLIDAGO MACROPHYLLA. 
M. L. FEerRnap. 


Botanists who have collected in the Alpine Garden of Mt. Wash- 
ington are familiar with a dwarfed extreme of Solidago macrophylla 
which, in some characters other than its low stature, differs from the 
common tall plant of the wooded slopes of the White Mountain region. 
The plant of the woods, which is widely distributed through the coni- 
ferous forests from Newfoundland and southern Labrador to Lake 
Superior, south to central Maine and New Hampshire, Mt. Mon- 
adnock, Mt. Greylock, and the Catskills, has the involucre of the 
oblong-cylindric heads composed of linear-attenuate thin, often 
scarious, bracts. In the plant of the Alpine Garden, on the other 
hand, the involucre of the much fuller and broader subglobose heads 
is composed of shorter narrowly deltoid to lanceolate firmer, often 
subherbaceous, bracts. 

As it occurs on Mt. Washington, the alpine plant with broader 
heads and broader firmer bracts is generally considered an extreme 
of the woodland S. macrophylla. Further north, however, where the 
latter species with narrow bracts and oblong heads is the commonest 
goldenrod at low altitudes, it gives way, in the alpine and exposed 
situations, to the larger-headed plant with broader bracts, so generally 
as to indicate that this plant is worthy more definite recognition than 
is ordinarily given it. Thus, in the Gaspé Peninsula of Quebec the 
typical S. macrophylla of Pursh, the plant with oblong heads and 
linear-attenuate bracts, is everywhere abundant in woods and clearings 
from sea-level to the wooded mountain-slopes. In the alpine and 
subalpine regions, however, of the great tablelands of Mt. Albert and 
of Table-topped Mountain, the common representative of S. macro- 
phylla is the plant with broad subglobose heads (in extreme specimens 
2 cm. in diameter), which abounds over fully a hundred square miles 
of alpine meadows and slopes. 

Still further north, on the Labrador coast, likewise, the plant of 
exposed situations is like the large-headed plant of the Alpine Garden. 
In fact, all the material known to the writer from north of the Straits 
of Belle Isle is of this plant; and there is no question that it is S. 
thyrsoidea which was described in 1830 by Ernst Meyer from Okkak 
(latitude 57° 30’) on the Labrador Coast. The same plant, as found 
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in the Alpine Garden of Mt. Washington, was also recognized by 
A. P. de Candolle as distinct from Pursh’s S. macrophylla. In the 
Prodromus, in 1836, de Candolle described the White Mountain plant 
as S. letocarpa.!. His material, sent by “Dr. Boot” in 1830 from the 
White Mountains, is, as shown in the Prodromus Herbarium, ‘the 
characteristic plant of the Alpine Garden. 

In interpreting the earlier Solidago macrophylla of Bush ? we are 
naturally at a disadvantage from the meagre description and from 
the fact that the type is apparently not extant.? .Pursh’s description 
was taken from ‘‘ Herb. Banks. mss.” and the plant, “about three 
feet high” with “‘calycibus oblongis”’ came from “Canada.” The 
“Canada” of Banks was, of course, the low forested eastern region 
where the tall plant with oblong heads and linear-attenuate bracts 
abounds and where the other is unknown; and it is very safe to assume 
that this common ne was rightly identified by Dr. Gray‘ as S. 
macrophylla. 

The two plants here discussed are Brditawike well distinguished, 
but since the only characters by which.they seem to differ are those 
of size of head and breadth of bracts, both features which show a 
wide range of variation and a strong tendency to intergradation, it is 
probable that they are best treated as extreme. phases of one plant: 
the woodland S. macrophylla of eastern Canada and the upland regions 
of New England and New York with oblong heads and linear-attenuate 
thin mostly scarious bracts; and an extreme variation of it growing 
in more alpine or subarctic regions and characterized by broader 
subglobose or oblong-ovoid heads and lanceolate to narrowly deltoid 
greener bracts. This plant of the Labrador coast and of our alpine 
regions should be called 

SOLIDAGO MACROPHYLLA Pursh, var. visyatiics (E. Meyer) n. comb. 
S. thyrsoidea EK. Meyer, Pl. Lab. 63 (1830). S. lecocarpa DC. Prodr. 
vy. 339 (1836)— LaBrapor, at various coastal stations: QUEBEC, 
alpine and subalpine regions of Mt. Albert and of Table-topped 
Mountain: New Hampsuire, Alpine Garden, Mt. Washington. 


GRAY HERBARIUM. 


‘1 DC, Prodr, v. 339: (1836). 
2Pursh, Fl. 542 (1814). 
3 See Gray, Proc. Am. Acad. xvii. 187 (1882). 
4Gray, l.c. 
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PECULIARITIES OF BOTRYCHIUM LANCEOLATUM IN 
AMERICA. 


ARTHUR STANLEY PrEase and ALBERT Hanrorp Moore. 


WHILE recently examining at the Gray Herbarium specimens of 
Botrychium lanceolatum (Gmel.) Angstr., we were struck by the dis- 
similarity of the European and American material. The European 
plants are distinguished by a coarser habit and by the broader and 
much more approximate segments of the sterile frond. And their dif- 
ferences are illustrated not only by the European specimens in the 
Gray Herbarium, but also by various plates, among them Flora Danica, 
vol. xvii, pl. 1922, fig. 2 (1877). The ordinary American plant is well 
represented by the plate in D. C. Eaton, Ferns of North America, vol. 
i, pl. 5, fig. 2 (1879). A specimen from the island of Unalaska, col- 
lected in 1881 by L. M. Turner agrees with the European plant. 
The following description gives the salient features of the common 
American plant: 

BorrRycHIUM LANCEOLATUM (Gmel.) Angstr. var. angustisegmen- 
tum Pease et Moore var. nov. pinnarum segmentis distantioribus 
quam in speciei exemplis angusteque lanceolatis insignitum.— 

Type specimen: Marne, Bristol, July 19, 1897 (E. B. Chamberlain, 
no. 354, in herb. N. E. B. C.). 

Other specimens examined: Nova Scoria, Truemanville, July, 
1885 (H. Trueman): New Brunswick, Fredricton, September 16, 
1872 (J. Fowler): Marne, Bridgewater, 1881 and 1882 (K. Fur- 
bish); Brownville, July 1, 1905 (J.C. Parlin); Dover, June 24, 1895 
(M. L. Fernald); North Berwick, 1893 (J. C. Parlin): New Hamp- 
sHIRE, Randolph, 1900 (A. S. Pease, no. 6); Mt. Chocorua, 1904 
(W. G. Farlow); Flat-top Mt., Sandwich, June 17, 1899 (J. H. Sears); 
Alstead, July 4, 1899 (M. L. Fernald, no. 174): Vermont, Equinox 
Mt., July 3-4, 1903 (W. W. Eggleston, no. 3172): Massacnusetts, 
Andover, June 28, 1902 (A. S. Pease, no. 5); Sudbury (E. and C. E. 
Faxon); Adams, August 27, 1901 (M. A. Day, no. 100): New 
York, Palisades (C. F'. Austin): New Jersey, Closter, August, 1865 
(C. F. Austin). 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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A NEW STATION FOR ASPLENIUM PINNATIFIDUM. — Aspleniwm 
pinnatifidum Nutt. is a species hardly known to New England col- 
lectors. In the summer of 1902 a plant of it was found at Sharon, 
Connecticut, by Mr. E. I. Huntington and a note stating the fact was 
published in the -Fern Bulletin, xi. 14 (Jan. 1903). This was the first 
and has remained the only reported station for the plant in New Eng- 
land. The honor of discovering a second station in Connecticut for 
this interesting little fern belongs to Mr. H. C. Bigelow of New 
Britain, Connecticut. Mr. Bigelow is an enthusiastic student of our 
ferns and in the summer of 1906 found three plants of A. pinnatifidum 
growing on an outcropping ledge of shale in Southington, Connecti- 
cut. It was growing with Aspleniwm platyneuron Oakes, and Camp- 
tosorus rhizophyllus Link, and there was at first some question 
whether it might not be a form of the much discussed A. ebenoides R. 
R. Scott, but a careful comparison with other material showed there 
could be no doubt as to its identity with A. pinnatifidum Nutt. The 
station at Sharon is about twelve miles farther north than Southington, 
but the latter station is more than thirty miles farther east, bringing 
the range of this fern well into the central part of Connecticut. One 
of the plants found at Southington has been placed at the Gray Her- 
barium.— C. H. Bisset, Southington, Connecticut. 


PRINCIPLES or Borany.'— It was to be expected that Mr. Bergen 
and his associate Dr. Davis, authors of the new “ Principles of Botany” 
recently published by Ginn & Co., would make an excellent text-book. 
Both have had long experience as teachers, both are eager students 
and investigators, each in his chosen field of the science, and both are 
able to command forcible and lucid English. Thus the book is emi- 
nently readable. Mr. Bergen, besides, from previous success in the 
same line, knows how to put a text-book together. In this volume 
he has divided the field with his associate, taking the chapters on the 
structure and physiology of seed-plants, as well as those on ecology 
and economic botany, and leaving to Dr. Davis the treatment of 
morphology, evolution, and classification of plants. 

Mr. Bergen’s chapters embody a fresh treatment of topics which he 
has already shown ability to present in his earlier text-books. The 
arrangement is even better than before. Especially commendable 
(though not new) is the combination of demonstrations of structure 


1 Bergen and Davis. pp. v + 555. Ginn & Co., Boston, 1906. 
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with exposition of function. The separation or absolute divorce of 
these kindred and mutually explanatory topics in many text-books 
and also in the class room has always been deplorable, but there are 
signs that in the near future no botanical teaching, even of the simplest 
kind will be considered acceptable that does not treat the plant as a 
living thing, and try to show how its organs perform their work. 
Teachers will find much that is suggestive also, and much to draw 
them and their classes out of doors in the concluding chapters on plant 
formations, plant geography, and kindred subjects. 

Mr. Bergen’s definitions might occasionally be bettered. For 
instance, the opening sentence of chapter one speaks in traditional 
terms of the seed as “reproducing the kind of plant which bore it,” 
thus suggesting at the outset a meaning for the word reproduce which 
has to give way later to a much more exact conception of reproduction 
as distinguished from mere growth. In just this point a text-book 
ought not to err. So much depends on the exact use of terms, that a 
teacher must weigh well every word in order not to plant wrong ideas 
which, like weeds, go on to flourish, and have to be uprooted later. 
No teacher enjoys weeding an intellectual garden, and he should be 
especially careful himself to sow only pure seed. Another instance of 
the same kind is the first definition of the term cell (p. 9) as a ‘‘micro- 
scopic compartment,” replaced later (p. 35) by a second definition — 
from the biological standpoint — as “a unit of protoplasm, called a 
protoplast” —and again by a third (p. 158, by Dr. Davis) as “a small 
mass of protoplasm containing a nucleus.’ Definitions two and three 
are italicized in the text. 

Of Dr. Davis’s chapters almost everything to be said must also be 
in commendation. His is the harder subject as a matter of presenta- 
tion, for it is much more complicated and unfamiliar in detail, and 
necessarily for a beginner bristles with technicalities. The descrip- 
tive portion, rich in material and clear in wording, should be easily 
comprehensible to students intelligent enough to use a compound 
microscope. The philosophical portion will doubtless be over the 
heads of all but mature students. It is certainly necessary nowadays 
to interpret the results of studies in comparative morphology from. the 
evolutionary point of view, but it is none the less difficult, for we are 
led at once into a region of uncertainty and speculation. In this 
region a beginner will surely feel the ground insecure, and will have 
to be forgiven for failure of comprehension, or for that skepticism 
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which is often in a pupil a welcome sign of intelligence. In his views 
on evolution and classification, Dr. Davis cannot be accused of being 
behind the times. In fact, in his advocacy of the hypothesis — 
advanced only six months ago by one of his pupils'—of the sporo- 
phytic nature of the tetrasporic plants in the Red Algae, he is suggest- 
ing (p. 219-p. 220) and even asserting (p. 222) a theory not yet 
generally accepted or even generally known. ‘This course seems at 
least unwise in an elementary text-book. 

On one topic, of some practical importance, Dr. Davis seems to be 
satisfied with a treatment that is at once popular and superficial. 
He does not. do justice to. the fleshy fungi, or even show great knowl- 
edge of them. We should rather expect to be told, for instance, 
(p. 253) that truffles are subterranean. We have a right to demand 
that the definition of so important a structure as the volva (p. 266) 
should be explicit and correct. Dr. Davis is following a, popular 
misconception in making this term equivalent to the popular term 
cup, applied to the sheath or bag that encloses the base of the stipe in 
Amanita. The volva is much more than this. His error becomes 
serious, even dangerous, when he teaches that poisonous Amanitas 
all have large volvas (i. e. cwps according to the text). As is well 
known, Amanita muscaria a deadly species. common everywhere has 
~ a volva which is broken into scales on stipe and pileus, and has no cup 
at all. 

The book has abundant and clear illustrations throughout — many 
of them original, especially those of Dr. Davis. 


Two Enirions or Torrey & Gray’s Fiora or Norra America. 
—Some time ago my attention was called to variations in copies of 
Torrey & Gray’s Flora of North America, volume 1, which seem to 
indicate that some portions have been reprinted. An examination of 
the type shows that pages 321 to 360 (signatures 41 to 45) inclusive 
were reset in a slightly different font, so that, while the amount of 
matter is the same on each page, that of the lines often varies. The 
Greek letters and figures show clearly the change of type: for instance, 
the base line of the 2 and the top line of the 7 are curved in the orig- 
inal but straight in the reprint. On page 324 and 325 of the original 
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the names Hosackia micranthus and H. prostratus appear, while in the 
reprint these names are corrected to H. micrantha and H. prostrata. 
Page 329 of the original bears the number 42, but this is omitted 
in the reprint. The title-pages of several copies of the work show 
no indication of a second issue, and why this substitution was made 
or at what date I am unable to state—Howarp W. Preston, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


JUNCUS COMPRESSUS IN THE PROVINCE OF QuEBEC.— A rush which 
Mr. A. S. Pease found growing abundantly on the Plains of Abraham 
near the city of Quebec, 30 Aug.—1 Sept., 1904, has been determined 
as Juncus compressus Jacq. ‘This plant, a close relative of the common 
“black grass” of our salt meadows, is: common in inland situations 
throughout the greater part of Europe and Asia, but has not been 
reported from America. Although probably introduced on the Plains 
of Abraham, it is a rush which might be expected to occur as a native 
in northeastern America, since in general its distribution is parallel 
to that of a number of rushes of broad range which have been found in 
the maritime provinces and northeastern states. 

The characters by which Juncus compressus may be distinguished 
from the black grass, Juncus Gerardi Lois., are somewhat technical. 
In Juncus compressus the anthers are little if at all longer than the 
filaments, in Juncus Gerardi they are thrice as long; in Juncus com- 
pressus the style is much shorter than in Juncus Gerardi; in Juncus 
compressus the sphaeric-obovoid capsule is conspicuously longer than 
the outer tepals, whereas the ellipsoid capsule of Juncus Gerardt is 
usually about the same length as the tepals. A strong tendency, 
which cannot, however, be relied upon to separate the plants, is for 
the primary bract to be longer than the inflorescence in Juncus com- 
pressus and shorter in Juncus Gerardi H. H. Bartiert, Gray 
Herbarium. 
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ERRATA. 
\ 


Ls: 12, line 20; for July read June. 
Df, 2 10; * fig. e'read fig. b: 
“ 59, “ 38; “ V. Bernards read V. perpensa. 
oO 65; - "" 1Oss dele the-fieurer. 
“86, “ 12; “ filifoha read filifolium. 


“86, “ 20; “ erisetum read Trisetum. 
“ 88, “ 20; after Trisetum subspicatum muticum insert Bolan- 
der in. 


“106, “ 47; jor pine read spine. 
“106, “ 48; “ efer read refer. 
“111, “ 18; ‘ linearis read LINEARIS. 
“111, “ 44; “ linearis read LINEARIS. 
“112, %, 353.) 7. C..gracilis read Cligraciis. 
“141, “ 34; “ anterruptum read interrupta 
“144, “ 34; “ pennsylvanica read pennsylvanicum. 
“146, “ 15; ‘ Kunnebunk read Kennebunk. 
“167, “ 32; ‘* Murdock, read Murdoch. 
ae LOO! eel aes gO Tedae ol. 
2 AS sey nh Siy sa eteskey, read Peeker 
“ 195, “ 3; “ virgatula read virgatulum. 
“ 195, “ 9; “ roselum read roseola. 
“198, “ 37; “ for know read known. 
«210, ** 19; “ melanocarpum read melanocarpa. 
214, “ 11; “ his specimens read Dr. Bigelow’s specimens. 
On title-page of April number; for Proceedings read Records. 


Vol, 8, no. 95, including pages 205 to 224 was issued 26 November, 1906. 
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140, 144; nitida, 139, 140, 144; 
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lens, 139, 140, 145, var. aristata, 
145, var. mutica, 139; pallescens, 
145; pennsylvanica, 139, 140, 144, 


var. major, 140; spicata, 82; sub- - 


spicata, 82; truncata, 139, 144. 

Airopsis, 137, 139; obtusa, 138; ob- 
tusata, 144. 

Alaria esculenta, 192. 

Algae, 77, 190, 193-195; Brown, 
124; Green, 124; Marine, 124; 
Notes on,— VII, 122, VIII, 157; 
Red, 232. 

Allium schoenoprasum, 65. 

Alpine Variety of Solidago macro- 
phylla, 227. 

Alsine propinqua, 32; Rossii, 33; 
rubella, 38, var. hirta, 32; stricta, 
33; verna, 32, 33, var. hirta, 32, 
var. propinqua, 32. 

Amanita muscaria, 232. 

Amarantus crispus, 
226. 
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chium lanceolatum WN 2O9e 

American Elm, 135; Representatives 
of Arenaria verna, 31., 
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ovalis, 15... 
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Amphicarpaea Pitcheri, 221. 

Anchusa arvalis, 72. 

Andrews, A. L., Preliminary Lists 
of New England Plants,— XVIII, 
Sphagnaceae, 62. 

Andromeda ligustrina, 99. 

Andropogon _ littoralis, 205; 
rius, var. littoralis, 205. 

Anomalous Plants of Tiarella and 
Mitella, 90. 

Anychia argyrocoma, 102. 

Apetalous Form of Arenaria groen- 
landica on Mt. Mansfield, 114. 

Aquilegia, 10. 

Arceuthobium pusillum, 79, 168. 

Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi, 223. 

Arenaria elegans, 33; groenlandica, 
102, 114, on Mt. Mansfield, Apeta- 
lous Form of, 114; hirta, 31, 32; 
juniperina, 34; litorea, 33; propin- 
qua, 32; Rossii, 33; stricta, 33, 34; 
verna, 31, 32,Some American Rep- 
resentatives of, 31, var. equicaulis, 
32, var. hirta, 31, 32, var. propin- 
qua, 32, forma epilis, 32, var. 
rubella, 33. 

Arisaema Dracontium, 79. 

Aristolochia Sipho, 223 Regenera- 
tion in the Leaf of, 223. 

Arnica, 30. . 

Aronia arbutifolia, 27. 

Artemisia annua, 226. 

Asperococcus echinatus, 
vermicularis, 125. 

Aspidium. Filix-mas, 23; simulatum, 
219. 

Asplenium, 12; ebeneum, 13, 68, 
113; ebenoides, 68, 118, 114, 230, 
in Massachusetts, a Station for 
113, A new Station for, 68; new 
to the Flora of Vermont, A hybrid, 
12; pinnatifidum, 230, new 
Station for, 230; platyneuron, 230; 
Ruta-muraria, 13, 14; Tricho- 
manes, 13, 14, “A Ruta-muraria, 
12; viride, 14. | 


scopa- 


108, var. 
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Aster infirmus, 222; radula, 146. angustisegmentum, 229; virgin- 
Avena, 81-83, 86; palustris, 139, ianum, 48, an extreme Form of, 47. 


145; striata, 211. 
Avenaceae, 86. 
Aveneae, 81, 86, 138, 141. 
Axonopus furcatus, 205. 
Azalea viscosa, 27. 


Baccharis halmifolia, 223. 

Bangor, Maine, Notes on 
Plants of, 72. 

Bartlett, H. H., Juncus compressus 
in the Province of Quebec, 233; 
The salt-marsh Iva of New Eng- 
land, 25. 

Bartramia Oederi, 168. 

Batrachospermum, 110, 190; aus- 
trale, 110; macrosporum, 110; 
vagum, var, flagelliformae, forma 
tenuissima 110. 

Benjamin Bush, 196. 


some 


Benzoin, 197, 198; aestivale, 198; 
Benzoin, 196, 198; odoriferum, 
198. é 


Bergen, J. Y., Notice of work, 230. 

Bidens, 99; Beckii, 99; comosa, 222; 
discoidea, 220; frondosa, 222; vul- 
gata, 222. 

Bissell, C. H., A new Station for 
Asplenium pinnatifidum, 230. 

Black Raspberry, 146, 147. 

Blackberries; 146, 212, 217; of the 
Kennebunks and Wells, 146, 169, 
212. 

Blackberry, 18, 95, 97, 150. 

Bladder-fern, 113. 

Blanchard, W. H., " new Rubus 
from Connecticut, 17; Some Maine 
Rubi. The Blackberries of the 
Kennebunks and Wells,—I, 146, 
II, 169, III, 212;) Two new Spe- 
cies of Rubus from Vermont and 
New Hampshire, 95. 

Blepharozia pulcherrima, 42. 

Blumenbachia insignis, 226; A casual 
Plant at Southbridge, Massachu- 
setts, 225. 

Bolbocoleon, 124; piliferum, 124. 

Botanical Club, The Vermont, 23; 
Exhibition at the Meeting ‘of the 
Natural History Societies of New 
England, 135; Society of Maine, 
Meeting of the Josselyn, 116, 167, 
Records of the Connecticut,— I, 
79, Il, 222; Symposium, Third 
annual Meeting of, 115. 

Botany, Principles of, 230. 

Botrychium lanceoldtum' 229, in 
America, Peculiarities of, 229, var. 


~ Carex, 73, 114, 165; alata, 


Brainerd, E., Hybridism in the 


Genus Viola,—II, 6, III, 49; 
Nephrodium’ Filix-mas in Ver- 
mont, 22. 

Brasenia, 28. 

Bromus ciliatus, var. —latiglumis, 
211; incanus, 212; latiglumis, 
211; purgans, var. incanus, 212, 


var. latiglumis. 211. 
Brown Algae, 124. 
Bryopsis, 125; hypnoides, 124; plu- 
mosa, 124, 125. 
Bryozoa, 160. 
Buxbaumia aphylla, 131; indusiata, 
131. 
Buxbaumiaceae, 131. 


Calamagrostis breviseta, var. lacus- 
tris, 210; Pickeringii, var. lacus- 
tris, 210. 

Callithamnion Baileyi, 112; corym- 
bosum, 112; Daviesii, 194, var. se- 
cundatum, 194: Halliae, 111; luxu- 
rians, 194; virgatulum, 191-193. 

Calosmon, 197, 198. 

Calothrix crustacea, 105, forma pro- 
lifera, 105; prolifera, 105; stagna- 
lis, 123. 

Camptosorus, 13; rhizophyllus, 68, 
113, 114, 230. 

29; albo- 

lutescens, 29; atlantica, 29; bul- 

lata, 28, 202, var. Greenii, 202; 

var. Olneyi, 202, X utriculata, 202; 

canescens, var. : subloliacea, 168: 

costellata, 182, 183; Crawfordii, 

168; digitalis, 183, 184, var. copu- 

lata, 183; divisa, 201; exilis, 168; 

flava, 200, subsp. Oederi, y cy- 

peroides, 201, var. elatior, 201, 

var. gaspensis, 200, var. graminis, 

201, var. lepidocarpa, 201, var. 

Oederi, 201, var. pumila, 201, var. 

rectirostra, 201, var. viridula, 201; 

glareosa, 45-47; Two Variations 

of, 45, var. amphigena, 47; 

granularis, var. Haleana 166; 

Grayi. 79; Greenii, 202; Harperi, 

181, 182; hormathodes, 165, 166, 

var invisa, 166, var. Richii, 166; 

interior, 114, 115, “A new Variety 

of, 114, var. ‘Josselynii, 115, 166; 

irrigua, 73-76; laxa, 75; laxicul- 

mis, 183, 184, var. copulata, 183, 

184; laxiflora, 184, var. leptoner- 

via, 184; lenticularis, 76, 168; 

lepidocarpa, 201; leptalea, 181, 
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182; limosa, 75, var. irrigua, 73, 
76, ‘var. irrigata, 76; magellanica, 
73-76; mirabilis, var. tincta, 168; 
monile, 202; Oederi, 200, 201, var. 
pumila, 201; oligosperma, 80, 168; 
Olneyi, 202: pauciflora, 168; pau- 
percula, 73,. 76, Variation of, (By, 
var. irrigua, 76, var. pallens, 77; 
rariflora, 75; retrocurva, 183, var. 
copulata, 183; retroflexa, 166, var. 
texensis, 166; retrorsa, 201, var. 
Hartii, 201, var. Macounii, 201, 
var. Robinsonii, 201; rosea, 166, 
var. minor, 166, var. radiata, 166, 
var. texensis, 166; scabrior, 167, 
181; setacea, 167, 181, var. am- 
bigua, 167, 181; stellulata, var. 
angustata, 166; sterilis, 29; stra- 
minea, 165, 166, var. aperta, 165, 
166, var. invisa, 166, var. tenera, 
165; tenera, 165, 166, var. invisa, 
166, var. Richii, 166; texensis, 
166; tribuloides, var. reducta, 79; 
trisperma, 185, "A new Variety of, 
185, var. Billingsii, 185; utriculata, 
202; vesicaria, var. Raeana, 166; 
virescens, 182, 183, var. costata, 
182, 183, var. Swanii, 183; viridula, 
201; vulpinoidea, var. ambigua, 
167, 181; xanthocarpa, 167, 181. 

Cariophyllata, 11. 

Castagnea virescens, 108. 

Castanea sativa, var. americana, 65. 

Catabrosa, 138. 

Catharinaea angustata, 131; crispa, 
131; undulata, 131. 

Ceanothus americanus, 99. 

Cephalozia connivens, 44. 

Ceramium diaphanum, 112; roseo- 
lum, 195; rubrum, 125, 196; striec- 
tum, forma proliferum, 112. 

Ceratoschoenus macrostachys, var. 
inundatus, 165, var. patulus, 165. 

Chaetochloa. versicolor, 210. 

Chaetomorpha, 106, 193; californica, 
106. 

Chamaecyparis, 28. 

Chamberlain, E B., Meeting of the 
Josselyn Botanical Society, 167. 

Chantransia, 110, 190, 195, in North 
America, Acrochaetium and, 189; 
Aliariae, 192; barbadensis, 195; 
corymbifera, 189, 195, 196; Da- 
viesii, 194; efflorescens, 195, var. 
Thuretii, 196; macrospora, 110; 
roseola, 195; secundata, 192, 194: 
virgatula, 192, 194, forma tenuis- 
sima, 194. 
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Chenopodium polyspermum, 99. 

Cherrington, M. E., Botanical Exhi- 
bition at the Meeting of the Nat- 
ural History, Societies of . New 
England, 135. 

Chili Nettle, 226. 

Chiloscyphus pallescens, 44. 

Chlorophyceae, 106. 

Chondria dasyphylla,forma floridana, 
111; tenuissima, forma californica, 
111. 

Chorda Filum, 124. 

Christmas Fern, 113. 

Cladiosiphon balticus, 157. 

Cladophora Bertolonii, var. hamosa, 
106; crispata, forma subsimplex, 
107; flexuosa, forma floridana, 
106; fracta, forma reflexa, 107; 
polyacantha, 106; Sagraeana, 192. 

Clethra alnifolia, 28. 

Club Mosses, 135; 
Botanical, 23. 

Coilonema Chordaria, 125. 

Collins, F. §., Acrochaetium and 
Chantransia in North America, 
189; Intuition as a Substitute for 
Reference, 77; New Species, etc., 
issued in the Phycotheca Boreali- 
Americana, 104; Notes on Algae, 
— VII, 122, VII, 157. 

Collins, “i Ee Preliminary Lists of 
New England Plants,— XIX, 131. 

Colobanthus, 137-139, 142. 

Colpodium, 85. 

Conchocelis rosea, 159. 

Conferva Daviesii, 194. 

Connecticut Botanical Society, Rec- 
ords of,—I, 79, II, 222; a new 
Rubus from, 17. 

Conringia perfoliata, 66. 

Contributions to the Cousins of the 
Entomophthoraceae: Preliminary 
Communication, 67: 

Convolvulus arvensis, 72; 
maeus, 222. 

Corallina gracilis, 112, forma densa, 
112 


The Vermont 


spitha- 


Corallorhiza multiflora, var. flavida, 
168. 

Crataegus, 10. 

Crepis virens, var. agrestis, 73. 

Ctenium americanum, 210; aroma- 
ticum, 210. 

Cuscuta compacta, 80. 

Cyanophyceae, 106. 

Cyperaceae, 126, 186, of eastern 
North America, Some new or little 
known, 126, 161, 181, 200. 
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Cyperus dentatus, 126, 127, var. 
ctenostachys, 126; dipsaciformis, 
127; filiculmis, 128, 129, var. 
macilentus, 128; hystricinus, 127, 
128; parviflorus, 126; retrofractus, 
127, 128, 

Cypripedium arietinum, 65; parvi- 
florum, 93, 94, var. pubescens, 93; 
pubescens, 93, 94. 

Cypripediums, 93; Some Notes on 
our yellow, 93. 

Cystoclonium purpurascens, 125, 196, 
forma stellatum, 111. 

Cytology of the Entomophthoraceae, 
Contributions to the, 67. 


Dalibarda repens, 80. 

Danthonia, 81-83. 

Dasya, 192; elegans, 192. 

Datura, 99; Stramonium, 99. 

Davenport, E. B., Apetalous Form 
of Arenaria groenlandica on Mt. 
Mansfield, 114. 

Davenport, G. E., A hybrid Asple- 
nium new to the F laa of Vermont, 
12. 

Davis, B. M., Notice of work, 230. 

Delesseria, 111; alata, 111; querci- 
folia, var. linearis, 111. 

Deschampsia, 81, 83; caespitosa, 
86. 

Desmodium, 146. 

Dewberry, 147, 149, 150. 

Deyeuxia, 83. 

Dictyosiphon. 157. 

Dictyota Binghamiana, 109, 193; 
Kunthii, 109; liturata, 109; Pap- 
peana, 109. 

Dilophus, 109; flabellatus, 108, 109; 
marginatus, "109. 

Diphyscium sessile, 131. 

District of Columbia and Vicinity, 
Violets and Violet Hybrids of the, 
117. 

Drosera, 27; rotundifolia, 28. 

Dulichium, 27, 28. 

Dupontia, 85; Cooleyi, 85, 87. 

Dwarf Mistletoe, 168. 


Early Flowering of Hepatica triloba, 
48 


Eatonia, 83, 84, 86, 137-142; aristata, 
140, 141 144; densiflora, 140, 141, 
144; Dudleyi, 140, 141, 144: fili- 
formis, 139-141, 144; glabra, 140, 
141, 143, 145; ‘hybrida, 140, 141, 
144; intermedia, 139-141, 145; 
longiflora, 140, 141, 145;  nitida, 
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138-141, 144; obtusata, 84, 139- 
141, 144, var. robusta, 140; pal- 
lens, 140, 141, 145; pennsylvanica, 
84, 139-141, 144, 145, var. fili- 
formis, 140, 144, var. longiflora, 
140, 145, var. major, 139, 140; 
pubescens, 140, 141, 143, 144; 
purpurascens, 138; robusta, 140, 
141, 144. 
Ebony Spleenwort, 113. 
Echinospermum Lappula, 72. 
Ectocarpus confervoides, forma Hal- 
liae, 107, forma irregularis, 107, 
var. typica, 107; parasiticus, 125. 
Eleocharis, 130; capitata, 129, var. 
dispar, 129; ‘diandra, 130; dispar, 
129; Engelmanni, 130, 323, var. 


detonsa, 130; intermedia, var. 
Habereri, 130; nitida, 129, 130; 
palustris, var. calva, 130; tenuis, 


130; tuberculosa, 27. 

Eleusine Indica, 226. 

Elm, American, 125; Wych, 135. 

Elodes campanulata, 29. 

Elymus arkansanus, 212; 
223; striatus, var. 
212. 

Empusa, 67, 68. 

Endoderma, 123; viridis, 123; Witt- 
rockii, 123, 124. 

Enteromophthora, 67, 68; 
cana, 67; gloeospora, 68. 

Enteromophthoraceae, Contribution 
to the Cytology of, 67. 

Enteromorpha _ intestinalis, 
bullosa, 106; micrococca, 
forma bullosa, 106. 

Entocladia viridis, 124. 

Equisetum pratense, 168. 

Eriocaulon, 27. 

Eriophorum, 98, 161; alpinum, 161; 
hudsonianum, 161; opacum, 31; 
polystachion, 98, var. elatius, 98; 
virginicum, 27; viridi-carinatum, 
var. Fellowsii, 98. 

Errata, 234. 

Euosmus albida, 199. 

Evans, A. W., Notes on New Eng- 
land Hepaticae,— IV, 34 

Evosmus, 197, 198. 

Exhibition at the Meeting of the 
Natural History Societies of New 
England, Botanical, 135. 

Extreme Form of Botrychium vir- 
ginianum, 47. 


robustus, 
arkansanus, 


ameri- 


forma 
106, 


Fern, 12, yt 23, 135; Christmas, 113; 
Wood, 
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Fernald, M. L., An alpine Variety of 

» Solidago macrophylla, 227; The 
Genus Streptopus in eastern Amer- 
ica, 69; A handsome Willow of the 
Penobscot Valley, 21; A new 
Geum from Vermont and Quebec, 
11; A new Variety of Carex in- 
terior, 114; Paronychia argyro- 
coma and its New England Rep- 
resentative, 101; Potamogeton 
spathaeformis a probable Hybrid 
in Mystic Pond, 224; Some Ameri- 
can Representatives of Arenaria 
verna, 31; Some anomalous 
Plants of Tiarella and Mitella, 90; 
Some new or little known Cypera- 
ceae of eastern North America, 
126, 161, 181, 200; Twelve Addi- 
tions to the Flora of Rhode Island, 
219; Two Variations of Carex 
glareosa, 45; The Variations of 
Carex paupercula, 73. 

Festucaceae, 85, 138. 

Filipendula, 203. 204; lobata, 203, 
204; rubra, 204, a new Binomial, 
202; Ulmaria, 72. 

Flora of North America, Two Editions 
of Torrey & Gray’s, 232; of 

| Rhode Island, Twelve Additions 
to the, 219; of Vermont, A hybrid 
Asplenium new to the, 12. 

Form of Botrychium virginianum, 
An extreme, 47. 

Frullania, 44; eboracensis, 34, 44; 
virginica, 44, 
Fucus vesiculosus, 

109. 

Fungi, 232. 

Further Remarks on the coastal 
plain Plants of New England, their 
History and Distribution, 27. 


forma. limicola, 


Galaxaurata obtusata, 110. 

Galeopsis Ladanum, 72. 

Galium Mollugo, 99; verum, 222. 

Gavylussacia dumosa, 27. 

Gelidium crinale, forma luxurians, 
Ufa UA ig 

Gelinaria dentata, 112. 

Genus Sphenopholis, 137; Strepto- 
pus in eastern America, 69. 

Georgia geniculata, 131; pellucida. 
131, var. curvata, jot 132% 

Georgiaceae, 131. 

Geranium, 113; Skeleton, 226. 

Gerardia decemloba, 221; ‘parvifolia, 
221; Skinneriana, 221, 

Geum, 11, 203; from Vermont and 
Quebec, A new, 11; geniculatum, 
11; hispidum, 11; intermedium, 
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11; macrophyllum, 11; Peckii, 
103; pulchrum, 11; radiatum, 


103; rivale, 11. 
Gigartina canaliculata, forma laxa, 


Gloiosiphonia capillaris, 125. 


‘Glyceria borealis, 211; elongata, 
211; fluitans, 211; pallida, var. 
Fernaldii, 211 : septentrionalis, 
211; Torreyana, 211. 

Gobia baltica, 157. 

Gomontia polyrhiza, 159. 

Gracilaria compressa, 125. 

Graphephorum, 81, 83-86;  altiju- 


gum, 89; melicoides, 85, 86, var. 
Cooleyi, 87, var. major, 87; melico- 
ideum, 84— 86; Notes on Trisetum 
and, 81; Shearii, 89; Wolfii, 86, 
87. 

Grasses, 205; Notes on, 205. 

Green Algae, 124. 

Gymnopodinae, 78. 

Gyrostachys, 16; parviflora, 16. 

Habenaria bracteata, 168; ciliaris, 
27, 80; elegans, 3; Hookeri, 2, 3; 
macrophylla, 1-5, 188, in Maine, 
188; orbiculata, 1-5, 188, and 
H. macrophylla, 1. 

Halymenia floridana, forma dentata, 
112. 

Handsome Willow of the Penobscot 
Valley, 21. 

Harebells, 113. 

Harger, E. B., Records of the Con- 
necticut Botanical Society,— I, 
79; L222: 

Harper, sii M., Further Remarks on 
the coastal ‘plain Plants of New 
England, their History and Dis- 
tribution, 27. 

Hecatonema maculans, forma solu- 
tum, 108. 

Hekorima dichotoma, 71. 

Helenium tenuifolium, 226. 

Helianthus mollis, 219. 

Helminthocladia purpurea, 108. 195. 

Hemicarpha micrantha 28. 

Hepatica, 48; triloba, "Bart Flower- 
ing of, 48. 

poe Notes on New England,— 

Heracleum Rassibiieeen 99. 

Hexorima dichotoma, 71. 

Hill, E. J., The Perianth of Ryncho- 
spora capillacea, var. leviseta, 186. 

Hippuris vulgaris, 168. 

Hitchcock, A. S., Notes on Grasses, 
205. 

Holcus, 138; striatus, 138. 
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Holm, T., Remarks upon Mr. House’s 
Paper on Pogonia verticillata, 100. 

Hosackia mirecantha, 233; micran- 
thus, 233; prostrata, 233; ' pros- 
tratus, 233. 

House, H. D., Notice of work, 100; 
Observations upon Pogonia (Iso- 
tria) verticillata; 19; Violets and 
Violet Hybrids of the District of 
Columbia and Vicinity, 117. 

Hybrid Asplenium new to the Flora 
of Vermont, 12; in Mystic Pond, 
Potamogeton ‘spathaeformis a 
probable, 224. 

Hybridism in the Genus Viola,— II, 

6, III, 49. 
Hylocomium umbratum, 168. 
Hypnea musciformis, 111. 


Intuition as a Substitute for Refer- 
ence, 77. 

Tris versicolor, 29. 

Isymenia angusta, 110. 

Iva ciliata, 98; frutescens, 25, 26; 
of New England, The salt-marsh, 
25; oraria, 26. 


Jamesoniella autumnalis, 45. 

Jones, L. R., The Vermont Botanical 
Club, 23. 

Josselyn Botanical Society of Maine, 
116, 167 

Juncus acuminatus, var. debilis, 
220; compressus, 233, in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 233; debilis, 220, 
221; Dudleyi, 220; Gerardi, 233; 
militaris, 29, 80. 

Jungermannia acuta, 35; bantriensis, 
var. acuta, 35, var. Muelleri, 35; 
capitata, 34; crocata, 37; excisa, 
34, var. crispata, 34; heterophylla, 
37; Hornschuchiana, var. Muelleri, 
35; intermedia, 34, var. capitata, 
34; Laurentiana, 35; Libertae, 35; 
Muelleri, 35; nemorosa, var. pur- 
purascens, 41; porphyroleuca, 36; 
pulcherrima, 42: pumila, 45; ven- 
tricosa, var. porphyroleuca, 36. 


Kantia Sullivantii, 44. 

Kennebunks and Wells, Blackberries 
of the, 146, 169, 212. 

Knight, O. W., Habenaria macro- 
phylla in Maine, 188; A new 
Variety of Carex trisperma, 185; 
Notes on some Plants of Bangor, 
Maine, 72; Some new Records of 
‘Maine Plants, 98; Some Notes on 
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our yellow Cypripediums, 93; 
Some noteworthy Plants of the 
Penobscot Valley, 65; Viola novae- 
and in the Penobscot Valley, 


Koeleria, 83, 84, 137-139; paniculata, 
144; pennsylvanica, 138, 139, 144; 
phleoides, 83, 84; truncata, 139, 
144, 145, var. major, 140, 143, 
145; villosa, 83, 84. 

Koeleria § Lophochloa, 83. 

Koeleriae, 83. 


Laminaria, 108, 158, 160; Agardhii, 
forma angustissima, 108, forma 
zostericola, 108; longicruris, 159; 
 longipes, 108. 

Laminarias, 123. 

Lauraceae, 197; The Nomenclature 
of the New England, 196. 

Laurus, 197; aestivalis, 198; albida, 
199; Benzoin, 198; fragrans, 198; 
Pseudo-Benzoin, 198; Sassafras, 
199; varifolia, 199. 

Laurus, subg. Euosmus, 197. 
Leavitt, R. G., Regeneration in the 
Leaf of Aristolochia Sipho, 223. 

Lemanea, 190. 

Lespedeza, 146. 

Lessonia, 111. 

Leucothoé racemosa, 28. 

Ligusticum Scoticum, 80. 

Lihum tigrinum, 65. 

Limodorum tuberosum, 29. 

Linagrostis alpina, 161. 

Lindera, 197, 198; Benzoin, 196, 198. 

Lists of New England Plants, Pre- 
liminary,— XVIII, 62, XIX, 131. 

Lithoderma fatiscens, 158. 

Loaseae, 226. 

Lophanthus nepetoides, 223. 

Lophochloa, 83. 

Lophocolea Austini, 37, 39, 41; 
crocata, 37, 40; Hallii, 40; hetero- 
phylla, 37, 394 41; Macounii, 37, 
40, 41; minor, 37, 39; profunda., 
40. 

Lophozia acuta, 35; bicrenata, 35, 
44; capitata, 34; excisa, 34-36; 
heterocolpa, 36; Libertae, 35; Muel- 
leri, 35, 36; porphyroleuca, 36, 37; 
ventricosa, 35-37. 

Lotus corniculatus, t2s 

Luzula_ arcuata, 31; glabrata, 31; 
spadicea, 31. 

Lychnis flos-cuculi, 66. 

Lycopodium annotinum, 80; Selago, 
102.' 
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Lycopus sessilifolius, 80. 

Lyngbya aestuarii, 123; semiplena, 
123; subtilis, 113. 

Lysias orbiculata, 5. 

Lysimachia producta, 80. 


Maidenhair Spleenwort, 113. 

Maine, Habenaria macrophylla in, 
188; Josselyn Botanical Society of, 
116, 167; Notes on some Plants of 
Bangor, 98; Plants, Some new 
Records of, 98; Rubi; 146, 169, 
212. 

Mansfield, Apetalous Form of Arena- 
ria groenlandica on Mt., 114. 

Marine Algae, 124. 

Marsupélla media, 41; sphacelata, 41. 

Martinellia gracilis, 42. 

Massachusetts, Blumenbachia insig- 
nis a casual Plant at Southbridge, 
225; A Station for Asplenium 
ebenoides in, 113. 

Mastigocoleus testarum, 159. 

Medeola, 20, 100. 

Meeting of the Botanical Symposium, 
Third annual, 115; of the Josselyn 
Botanical Society, 116, 167. 

Melica striata, 211. 

Metzgeria conjugata, 44. 

Milium racemosum, 210. 

Mimulus moschatos, 66. 

Mistletoe, Dwarf, 168. 

Mitella, 90-92; caulescens, 92; di- 
phylla, 91, 92, forma intermedia, 
91; intermedia, 91; nuda, 79, 90- 
92; prostrata, 90-92; Some anom- 
alous Plants of Tiarella and, 90. 

Monarda fistulosa, 223. 

Monostroma, 106. 

Moore, A. H., Peculiarities of Botry- 

chium lanceolatum in America, 

229. 

Mosses, 135, 136; Club, 135. 

Mount Mansfield, Apetalous Form 

of Arenaria groenlandica on, 114. 

Mucorales, 67. 

Myriocladia, 196. 

Myrionema Corunnae, 158, var. fila- 

mentosa, 158; vulgare, 158. 

Mystic Pond, Potamogeton spathae- 

formis a probable hybrid in, 224. 


Natural History Societies of New 

England, Botanical Exhibition at 

the Meeting of the, 135. 

Nelumbo lutea, 29. 

Nemalton multifidum, 190. 

Nephrodium  Filix-mas, 23, in Ver- 
mont, 22. 

Nettle, 226; Chili, 226. 
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New England, Botanical Exhibition 
at the Meeting of the Natural 
History Societies of, 135; Further 
Remarks on the coastal plain 
Plants of, 27; Hepaticae, Notes 

_ on,— IV, 34; Lauraceae, The No- 
menclature of the, 196; Plants, 
Preliminary Lists of,— XVIII, 62; 
XIX, 131; Representative, Parony- 
chia argyrocoma and its, 101; The 
salt-marsh Iva of, 25. 

New Geum from Vermont and 
Quebec, 11. 

New Hampshire, Two new Species 
of Rubus from Vermont and, 95. 

New or little known Cyperaceae of 
eastern North America, 126, 161, 
181, 200; Records of Maine Plants, 
98; Rubus from Connecticut, 17; 
Species, etc., issued in the Phy- 
cotheca,. Boreali-Americana, 104; 
Station for Asplenium ebenoides, 
68, for A. pinnatifidum, 230; Var- 
iety of Carex interior, 114; Variety 
of Carex trisperma, 185. 

Nomenclature of the New England 
Lauraceae, 196. 

North America, Acrochaetium and 
Chantransia in, 189; Some new 
or little known Cyperaceae of 
eastern, 126, 161, 181, 200; Two 
Editions of Torrey & Gray’s Flora 
Oi, ZEW 

Notes on Algae,— VII, 122, VIII, 
157; on Grasses, 205; on New 
England Hepaticae,— IV, 34; on 
our yellow Cypripediums, 93; on 
Plants of Bangor, Maine, 72; on 
Trisetum and Graphephorum, 81; 
on two Species of Sporobolus, 23. 

Nuphar, 29. 

Nymphaea, 29; advena, 29. 


Observations upon Pogonia (Isotria) 
verticillata, 19. 

Odontochisma, prostratum, 44. 

Orchid, 19, 100. ‘ 

Orchis, 1; bifolia, 4; orbiculata, 1, 
4, 5. 

Oryzopsis melanocarpa, 210; race- 
mosa, 210 ‘ 

Oscillatoria salinarum, 105. 

Osmunda cinnamomea, 219, 
glandulosa, 219. 

Ostreobium Quekettii, 159. 

Oxalis violacea, 24. |. 

Oxycoccus macrocarpus, 29. 


var. 


Pandorina, 78. 
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Pandorinae, 78. 

Panicularia brachy rae 211. 

Panicum, 138; aculeatum, 209; co- 
lumbianum, 209; dichotomum, 
206; gravius, 205, 206; huachucae, 
208; lanuginosum, 207, var. hua- 
chucae, 208, var. siccanum, 
207; . minus, 220; Nashianum, 
var. patulum, 209; oricola, 208; 
patulum, 209; praecocius, 206; 
psammophilum, 209; scabriuscu- 
lum, 209; unciphyllum, 209, var. 
thinium, 209; viride, var. bre- 
visetum, 210. 

Parietaria pennsylvanica, 222. 

Parnassia caroliniana, 220. 

Paronychia, 101, 102; argyrocoma, 
101-103, and its new England 


Representative, 101, var. albi- 
montana, 103. 
Paspalum australe, 205; Elliottii, 
205; laeve, var. australe, 205; 


prostratum, 205; psammophilum, 
205. 

Paspalus furcatus, 205. 

Pease, A. S., Peculiarities of Botry- 
chium lanceolatum in America, 
229. 

Peculiarities of Botrychium lanceola- 
tum in America, 229. 

Pellaea atropurpurea, 13. 

Penobscot Valley, A handsome Wil- 
low of the, 21; Some noteworthy 
Plants of the, 65; Viola novae- 
angliae in the, 115. 

Pentstemon hirsutus, 222; pallidus, 
222., 

Perianth of Rynchospora capillacea, 
var. leviseta, 186. 

Persea Sassafras, 199. 

Phaseolus perennis, 223. 

Phegopteris alpestris, 31. 

Phippsia, 138. 

Phlox pilosa, 222. 

Phormidium Retzii, 122, forma fas- 
ciculatum, 122. 

Phycomycetes, 67, 68. 

Phycotheca Boreali-Americana, New 
Species, etc., issued in, 104. 

Physocarpus opulifolius, 99. 

Pieris Mariana, 27. 

Piptocephalis, 67. 

Plants of Bangor, Maine, Notes on 
some, 72; of New England, their 
History and Distribution, Further 
Remarks on the coastal plain, 27; 
of the Penobscot Valley, 65; of 
Tiarella and Mitella, Some anoma- 
lous, 90; Preliminary Lists of New 
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England,— XVIII, 62, XIX, 131; 
Some new Records of Maine, 98. 

Platanthera Menziesii, 3-5; orbicu- 
lata, 5. 

Plectonema, 113. 

Plumaria elegans, 112. 

Poa elongata, 211; flava, 210; Tor- 
reyana, 211. 

Pogonatum aloides, 132; alpinum, 
132, var. arcticum, 131-133; arcti- 
cum, 132; brevicaule, 131, 132; 
capillare, 131; urnigerum, 131. 

Pogonia, 19, 20, 100; (Isotria) verti- 


cillata, Observations upon, 19; 
ophioglossoides, 29, 100;  verti- 
cillata, 19, 100, Remarks upon 


Mr. House’s Paper on, 100. 
Polygala cruciata, 27; paucifolia, 
forma albiflora, 66. 


Polygonum cristatum, 221; Zuc- 
carinii, 66. 

Polytrichaceae, 131. 

Polytrichum alpinum, 132;  arcti- 
cum, 132; commune, 131, 133, 


134, var. perigoniale, 131, 133, var. 
uliginosum, 131, 134; formosum, 
131, 134; gracile, 131, 134; Jen- 
senii, 131, 135; juniperinum, 131; 
ohioense, 131, 134;  piliferum, 
131; Smithiae, 131; strictum. 131. 

Pontederia, 27. 

Populus dilatata, 65. 

Porphyra, 195. 

Potamogeton, .27, 28; angustifolius, 
224; heterophyllus, 224; spathae- 
formis, 224, a probable Hybrid in 
Mystic Pond, 224. 

Potentilla tridentata, 102. 

Prairie, Queen of the, 202. 

Prasiola, 106; .Gardneri, 106 

Preissia commutata, 168. 

Preliminary Lists of New England 
Plants,— XVIII, 62, XIX, 181. 

Preston, H. W., Two Editions of 
Torrey and Gray’s Flora of North 
America, 232. 

Principles of Botany, 230. 

Prunus Gravesii; 80. 

Ptilidium ciliare, 43; 44, var. pul- 
cherrimum, 42; pulcherrimum, 42, 
43. 

Ptilota pectinata, 112, forma tenuis, 
112 


Pyrola minor, 168. 
Pyrus americana, 102. 


Quebec, Juncus compressus-in the 
Province of, 233; A new Geum 
from Vermont and, 11. 
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Queen of the Prairie, 202. 


Radula dentata, 41. 

Ralfsia, 158; verrucosa, 158. 

Ranunculus aquatilis, 31. 

Raspberry, Black, 146, 147. 

Reboulea, 137-139, 142; gracilis, 137, 
139, 142, 144, 145; obtusata, 140, 
144; pennsylvanica, 139, 145, var. 
major, 145. 

Records of Maine Plants, Some new, 
98; of the Connecticut Botanical 
Society,— I, 79, II, 222. 

Red Algae, 232. 

Regeneration in the Leaf of Aristolo- 
chia Sipho, 223. 

Remarks upon Mr. House’s Paper 
on Pogonia verticillata, 100. 

Rhexia virginica, 27, 219. 

Rhode Island, Twelve Additions to 
the Flora of, 219. 

Rhodochorton membranaceum, 160; 
penicilliforme, 160. 

Rhododendron, 79; maximum, 79; 
Rhodora, 24. 

Rhododermis, 160, 161; elegans, 160; 
Georgii, 160, 161; parasitica, 160; 
Van Huerckii, 161. 

Rhodomela lycopodioides, 159, 160, 
forma tenuissima, 160, forma typica, 
subf. tenera, 160; subfusca, 159, 160. 

Rhodophyseuma Georgii, 160. 

Rhodymenia palmata, 108, 194. 

Rhynchospora etuberculata, 162; see 
also Rynchospora. 

Ribes see 168. 

Riddle, W., Contributions to the 
ie of the Entomophthora- 
ceae: Preliminary Communication, 
67. 

Robinson, B. L., Filipendula rubra, 
a new Binomial, 202; The Nomen- 
clature of the New England 
Lauraceae, 196. 

Rosa blanda, 79; carolina, 27; seti- 
gera, 222. 

Rosaceae, 204. 

Rubi, Some Maine, 146, 169, 212. 

Rubus, 10, 95, 216; allegheniensis, 
146, 217, 218; amabilis, 173; am- 
nicolus, 170; ’ Andrewsianus, 17, 
218; arenicolus, USL 2G: Arun- 
delanus, 176, 178, 216; biformi- 
spinus, 178; canadensis, 98, 146, 
148, 174, 218: elegantulus, 95; 
from Connecticut, A new, 17; from 
Vermont and New Hampshire, Two 
new Species of, 95; frondosus, 217; 
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geophilus, 148, 157, 216; glandi- 
caulis, 172, 174; hispidus, 146, 148, 
212, 215, 216, var. Major, 213, x 
biformispinus, ZIG ex semierectus, 
216, X_setosus, 216; Jeckylanus, 
177, 217; junceus, 215; multifor- 
mis, 179, var. delicatior, 180; nig- 
ricans, 146, 213; nigrobaccus, 96- 
98, 146, 169-171, 7}, Pal PASE 
obovalis, 212) obovatus, 212: ora- 
rius, 169, 171; peculiaris, 174; 
pergratus, 96, ’98, 218; plicatifo- 
uss 14957, 216; procumbens, 
146, 147; recurvans, 146, 152, 155, 
157, var. subrecurvans, 152; 
recurvicaulis, 153, 216, var. in: 
armatus, 155; semierectus, 156, 
216; sempervirens, 212; setosus, 
146, 213-216; tardatus, 214; tri- 
vialis, 148; villosus, 146, 148, 217, 
218. 

Ruppia, 190. 

Rush, 233. 

Rynchospora, 130; capillacea, 130, 
186, var. leviseta, 130, 186, The 
Perianth of, 186; corniculata, 165, 
var. patula, 165; glomerata, 219: 
macrostachya, 165, var. inundata, 
164, var. patula, 165; see also 
Riynchospora. 


Sabbatia stellaris, 80. 

Sagittaria graminea, 27; longirostra, 
80. 

Salix argyrocarpa, 21, 22; spe ta 
22 migrae2: sericea, 21, 

Salt-marsh Iva ‘of New teeta 25: 

Sanford, Mrs. J. R., A Station for 
Asplenium ebenoides in Massachu- 
setts, 113. 

Saponaria, 99; Vaccaria, 99. 

Sargassum bacciferum, forma angus- 
tum, 110. 

Sarracenia, 27. 


Sassafras albidum, 199; officinale, 
198, 199; officinarum, 199; Sassa- 
fras, 198, 199; tree, 198; varii- 
folium, 199. 


Saxifragaceae, 91. 

Scapania, 41; Bolanderi, 42; dentata 
41, 42, var. ambigua, 42: gracilis, 
42: nemorosa, 4t, 42; Oakesi, 41; 
purpurascens, ail resupinata, 42: 
undulata, 41, 42. 

Schizoneura quercifolia, forma line- 
aris, 111. 

Schizothrix Simmonsiae, 105; 
toria, 105. 


tinc- 
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Scinaia furcellata, 110, forma com- 
planata, 110. 

Scirpus, 130, 161; alpinus, 161; atro- 
virens, 163, var. pallidus, 163, 
var. pycnocephalus, 163; campes- 
tris, 162, var. Fernaldi, 163, var. 
novae-angliae, 163, var. paludosus, 
162; Canbyi, 162; cylindricus, 162; 
cyperinus, 164, var. pelius, 164; 
debilis, 130, var. Williamsii, 130; 
etuberculatus, 162; Fernaldi, 163; 
georgianus, 163; hudsonianus, 161; 
leptolepis, 162; maritimus, var. cy- 
lindricus, 162; novae-angliae. 163; 
occidentalis, 168; pallidus, 163; 
paludosus, 162; retrofractus, 128; 
robustus, 162, var. campestris, 162, 
var. paludosus, 162; Tricophorum, 
161. 

Scleria pauciflora, 165, var. carolini- 
ana, 165, var. kansana, 165. 

Sclerolepis verticillata, 29. 

Scolochloa, 85. 

Scribner, F, L., The Genus Spheno- 
pholis, 137; Notes on Trisetum 
and Graphephorum, 81. 

Scrophularia leporella, 73. 

Scrophulariaceae, 221. 

Scutellaria Churchilliana, 73. 

Sedges, 168. 

Sedum, 99; acre, 99. 

Seirospora Griffithsiana, 123. 

Sertularia, 160. 

Setaria imberbis, var. perennis, 210; 
perennis, 210; versicolor, 223; viri- 
dis, var. breviseta, 210. 

Sisymbrium altissimum, 72. 

Skeleton Geranium, 226. 

Smith, A. W., A new Station for 
Asplenium ebenoides, 68. 

Societies of New England, Botanical 
Exhibition at the Meeting of the 
Natural History, 135. 

Society, Meeting of the Josselyn 
Botanical, 116, 167; Records of 
the Connecticut Botanical,—I, 79, 
I, 222. 

Solanum rostratum, 226. 

Solidago leiocarpa, 228; macrophylla, 
227, 228, an Alpine Variety of, 272, 
var. thyrsoidea, 228; rigida, 223; 
squarrosa, 222; thyrsoidea, 227, 
228. 

Southbridge, Massachusetts, Blumen- 
bachia insignis a casual Plant at, 
225. 

Spartina, 110; caespitosa, 210; jun- 
cea, 210; patens, var. caespitosa, 
210, var. junicea, 210. 
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Species of Rubus from Vermont and 
New Hampshire, Two new, 95. 

Sphagnaceae, 62. 

Sphagnum, 20, 64, 136; acutifolium, 
62; Angstroemi, 64; annulatum, 
65; auriculatum, 62; balticum, 65; - 
centrale, 64; compactum, 62, var.’ 
squarrosum, 62; contortum, 62; 
crassicladum, 65; cuspidatum, 62, 
64, var. faleatum, 62, var. mique- 
lonense, 62, var. plumosum, 62, 
var. Torreyanum, 62; cymbifo- 
lium, 62, 64, var. squarrulosum, 
62; dasyphyllum, 62; Dusenii, 62; 
fallax, 65; fimbriatum, 62, var. 
squarrulosum, 62; fuscum, 62; 
Garberi, 62; Girgensohnii, 62, var. 
coryphaeum, 62, var. molle, 62; 
hypnoides, 65; imbricatum, 62, 
64, var. affine, 62, var. cristatum, 
64, var. sublaeve, 62; intermedium, 
64; inundatum, 62; Lindbergii, 
63; macrophyllum, 63; medium, 
63; molle, 63; molluscum, 63; 
monocladon, 65; obesum, 63; ob- 
tusum, 65; papillosum, 63, 64; 
parvifolium, 64; platyphyllum, 63; 
plicatum, 63; pulchrum, 63; Py- 
laiei, 63; quinquefarium, 63;  re- 
curvum, 63, 64, var. amblyphyl- 
lum, 63; var. mucronatum, 64, 
var. parvifolium, 63; riparium, 
63; rubellum, 63; rufescens, 63; 
Russowii, 63; Schultzii, 65; squar- 
rosum, 63; subbicolor, 64; sub- 
nitens, 63, var. flavicomans, 63; 
subsecundum, 63;  subtile, . 65; 
tenerum, 63; teres, 63, var. squar- 
rulosum, 63; Torreyanum, 64, var. 
miquelonense, 64; Trinitense, 65; 
turgidulum, 65; Warnstorfii, 63; 
Wulfianum, 63. 

Sphenopholis, 141, 142;  filiformis, 
141, 143, 144; The Genus, 187; 
Hallii, 141, 143,146; interrupta, 
141, 143, 145, subsp. californica, 
141, 143, 146; nitida, 141, 143 144, 
subsp. glabra, 141, 143, 145; ob- 
tusata, 141-144, subsp. lobata, 
141, 143, 144, subsp. pubescens, 
141, 143, 144; pallens, 141, 143, 
145, subsp. longiflora, 141, 145, 
subsp. major, 141, 143, 145; palus- 
tris, 143, 145, subsp. flexuosa, 
141, 143, 145. 

Spice Bush, 196, 198. 


Spiraea, 203; Filipendula, 204; lo- 
bata, 203, 204; palmata, 204; 
Ulmaria, 204. 
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Spiranthes, 15. 16; cernua, 16, var. 
parviflora, 16; latifolia, 16; ovalis, 
15, 16; parviflora, 16; Romanzoffi- 
ana, 16. 

Spirogyra porticallis, forma minor, 
105 


Splachnum ampullaceum, 168. 

Spleenwort, 114; ebony, 113; Maiden- 
hair, 113. 

Sporobolus asper, 23; indicus, 89; 
neglectus, 23; Notes on two Species 
of, 23. 

Sporodinia, 67. 

Stachys annua, 72; palustris, 73. 

Station for Asplenium ebenoides in 
‘Massachusetts, 113; for Asple- 
nium ebenoides, A new, 68; for 
Asplenium pinnatifidum, 230. 

Streblonema oligosporum, 125; par- 
asiticum, 125. 

Strepsithalia investiens, 107. 

Streptopus, 70; amplexicaulis, 70; 
amplexifolius, 69, 70, var. ameri- 
canus, 70; brevipes, 69-71; curvi- 
pes, 69; distortus, 70; in eastern 
America, The Genus, 69; longipes, 
71; oreopolus, 70; roseus, 69-71. 

Swartzia montana, 168. 

Sweet-gum Tree, 223. 

Symposium, Third annual Meeting 
of the Botanical, 115 

Syncephalus nodosa, 67. 


Tetranthera albida, 199. 

Tetraspora gelatinosa, 
formis, 105. 

Tetrodontium Brownianum, var. rigi- 
dum, 131. 

Teucrium boreale, 66. 

Third annual Meeting of the Botani- 
cal Symposium, 115. 

Thorea, 78. 

Tiarella, 90, 91; and Mitella, Some 
anomalous Plants of, 90; cordifolia, 
90, 91. 

Tofieldia, 27. 

Torrey & Gray’s Flora of North 
America, Two Editions of, 232, 

Trachynotia juncea, 210. 

Tragopogon porrifolius, 66; praten- 
sis, 66. 

Trentepohlia Daviesii, 194; 
tula, 193, var. secundata, 

Triadenium virginicum, 29. 

Tricophorum alpinum, 161. 

Tridens flava, 210. 

Trifolium dubium, 72. 

Triodia, 85; cuprea, 211; seslerioides, 

0 


forma uni- 


virga- 
194. 


Triosteum angustifolium, 80. 
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Trisetum, 81-84, 86, 89, 137-139, 
141, 142; alpestre, 89; altijugum, 
89; and Graphephorum, Notes on, 
81; californicum, 143, 146; elon- 
gatum, 145; filifolium, 86, var. 
pubescens, 86;  flavescens, 89; 
Hallii, 141, 146; interruptum, 141, 
145; lobatum, 139, 143, 144; 
ludovicianum, 145;  melicoides, 
86; melicoideum, 86, 89, var. 
Cooleyi, 87; micrantherum, 83; 
minutiflorum, 83; montanum, 86, 
89; muticum, 86, 88; nitidum, 
82; palustre, 82, 84, 140, 141, 145, 
pennsylvanicum, 139, 144; Shearii, 
89; spicatum, var. molle, 88; 
subaristatum, 83; subspicatum, 
82, var. minutum, 88; Wolfii, 
83, 87, 88, var. muticum, 88. 

Trisetum § Colobanthus, 139, 142; 
§ Koeleria, 83. 

Truffles, 232. 

Twelve Additions to the Flora of 
Rhode Island, 219. 

Twisted Stalks, 69. 

Two Editions of Torrey & Gray’s 
Flora of North America, 232; Spe- 
cies of Rubus from Vermont and 
New Hampshire, 95; Variations 
of Carex glareosa, 45. 


Ulmaria, 203, 204; 
rubra, 203, 204. 
Urtica dioica, 72. 
Utricularia, 27; biflora, 80. 
Uvularia amplexifolia, 70; rosea, 71. 


lobata, 204; 


Vaccinium Oxycoccus, var. inter- 
medium, 29. 

Variations of Carex glareosa, 45; of 
Carex paupercula, 73. 

Variety of Carex interior, A new, 114; 
of Carex trisperma, A new, 185. 

Ventenata, 81-83. 

Vermont and New Hampshire, Two 
new Species of Rubus from, 95; 
and Quebec, A new Geum from, 
11; Botanical Club, 23; A hybrid 
Asplenium new to the Flora of, 
12; Nephrodium Filix-mas in, 22. 

Vernonia Baldwinii, 226. 

Vicia tetrasperma, 72. 

Viola, 6-10; affinis, 49, 50, 55, 61, 
118, 119, X cucullata, 49, x 
nephrophylla, 50, x papiliona- 
cea, 119, X sagittata, 55, 119, x 
septentrionalis, 8, 49, <_ sororia, 8, 
49, X villosa, 56, 119; atlantica, 56; 
Bernardi, 59; blanda, 118; Brain- 
erdii, 168; Brittoniana, 118, x cu- 
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cullata, 52, 119, K emarginata, 
120, 122, x sagittata, 120; conjug- 
ens, 61, 121; conspersa, 119; crenu- 
lata, 55; cucullata, 49-53, 56, 59, 
61,118, * emarginata, 52, 120, x 
fimbriata, 8, 49, x nephrophylla 
50, x palmata, 56, x papilionacea, 
56, XSagittata, 52; septemloba, 
52, 59, 119, xX septentrionalis, 
49, X sororia, 49, 56; emarginata, 
51-538, 58, 61,118, 120; 122, ) x 
fimbriatula, 57, 120, x papiliona- 
cea, 120, X sagittata, 58, 120, x 
septemloba, 53, 120, var. simulata, 
119, x villosa, 120; filicetorum, 
118, var. parthenica, 119;  fim- 
briatula, 9, 51, 52, 54, 57, 58, 60, 
61, 118, 120, var. aberrans, 120, 
< palmata, 53, 60, x papilionacea, 
54, 120, 122, X sagittata, 57, 60, 
120, X septemloba, 51, 60, X sep- 
tentrionalis, 49, X sororia, 49, x 
villosa, 121; fontana, 119; (hirta 
>< odorata) x collina, 60; Hybri- 
dism in the Genus,— II, 6, III, 49; 
indivisa, 59; inornata, 118; labra- 
dorica, 119; laetecaerulea, 58, 119; 
lanceolata, 27, 118; lavandulacea, 
52, 61; LeConteana, 118; macro- 
tis, 118; melissaefolia, 61; Muh- 
lenbergii, 119; Mulfordae 51, 61; 
nephrophylla, 49, 50, 61; nota- 
bilis, 52, 61, 119; novae-angliae, 
115, in the Penobscot Valley, 115; 
obliqua, 118; odorata, 118; orni- 
thodes, 118; pallens, 168;  pal- 
mata, 10, 53-56, 58-61, 118, var. 
dilatata, 54, 56, 58, X sagittata, 
54, 59, x septemloba, 55, x villosa, 
56, 121; papilionacea, 54, 55, 58, 
60, 61, 118, 119, 121, var. aber- 
rans, 54, 61, X sagittata, 54, 121, 
< villosa, 121; pectinata, 59, 60, 
80, 118; pedata, 118, var. inornata, 
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118, var. lineariloba, 118; pedati- 
fida, 59; perpensa, 234; Porteriana, 
61; primulifolia, 58, 118; pubescens, 
119; Rafinesquii, 119; sagittata, 9, 
51, 52, 54, 55, 57, 59-61, 80, 118, 121, 
>< septemloba, 51, 60, 120;  sca- 
briuscula, 119; septemloba, 52, 
55, 56, 59-61, 80, 118; septen- 
trionalis, 61, X sororia, 49; sororia, 
54, 58, 60, 61, 118; Stoneana, 118, 
121, X, villosa, 121, 122; striata, 
119; vespertilionis, 118; villosa, 
56, 61, 118, 120, 121, var. cordi- 
folia, 57, 61. 

Violets, 10, 117; and Violet Hybrids 
of the District of Columbia and 
Vicinity, 117. 


Walking-leaf, 113. 
Weatherby, C. A., An extreme Form 
of Botrychium virginianum, 47. 
Wells, Blackberries of the Kenne- 
bunks and, 146, 169, 212. 

Willow of the Penobscot Valley, A 
handsome, 21. 

Wolffia, 79. 

Wood-fern, 113. 

Woodsia, 113. 

Woodward, R. W., Notes on two 
Species of Sporobolus, 23. 

Woodwardia angustifolia, 80, 219; 
areolata, 219; virginica, 219. 

Wych Elm, 135. 


Xanthium canadense, 226; 
sum, 226. 

Xanthosiphonia Halliae, 107. 

Xyris, 27. 


spino- 


Zizania aquatica, 28, var. angusti- 
folia, 210. 

Zostera, 161, 190, 194; marina, 108, 
194, 


BOTANICAL PUBLICATIONS 


SYNOPTICAL FLORA OF NORTH AMERICA, by A. Gray and 
others. Vol. I. Fascicles 1 and 2. A critical treatment of forty-five 
families of polypetale (Ranxunculacee to Polygalacee) 1895-1897. $5.20.— 
Gray HERBARIUM of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


FLORA OF MT. DESERT ISLAND, MAINE, by Epwarp L. 
RAND‘and JoHN H. REDFIELD. With a Geological Introduction by 
WILLIAM Morris Davis. 1894. And anew map of the Island. tgol. 
Price $2.00, post free. A few copies only remain for sale.—Address 
EDWARD L. RAND, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND WILD FLOWERS AND THEIR SEASONS, 
by WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEy. Price 75 cents net.—PRESTON & 
Rounps Co., Providence, R. I. 


THE FLOWER-LOVER’S MAGAZINE 


If you want to know about our wildflowers send for THE AMERI- 
CAN BOTANIST which is edited especially for the flower-lover. It 
is not a technical journal but abounds in quaint, curious and otherwise 
interesting items about the wildflowers. Especially valuable in nature- 
study work. Send for a sample copy to 

WILLARD N. CLuTE & Co., Publishers, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOME GROWN LILIES. 


Fresh from Beds. Wild Flowers, Hardy plants of all kinds. 
Send for catalogue. 


F. H. Horsrorp, Charlotte, Vt. 


CONCORD NURSERIES, Concord, Massachusetts. Established on 
Minot Pratt’s Homestead by his son, F.G. PRATT. Over 300 species 
grown, including Rhodora, pink and white, Andromedas, Cornels, Vibur- 
nums, Kalmias, Ivy, Myrica, Benzoin, Hamamelis. E. Mass. plants 
collected. Catalogue. 


CAMBRIDGE BOTANICAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
WAVERLEY, MASS. 

BOTANICAL SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. SAM- 
PLES of Mounting Papers, Genus Covers and Driers mailed on request. 
POCKET LENSES from $1.25 to $5.50. Ask for the New Catalogue, 
No. 37. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL APPARATUS, MICROSCOPIC MOUNTS, LANTERN SLIDES. 
Intelligent Service. Standard [laterial. Immediate Shipment. 


A Model Botanical Text.-Book 


LEAVITT’S OUTLINES OF BOTANY, é : : $1.00 
With Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Flora, . > 1.80 
With Gray’s Manual of Botany, é : : 2.25 


For the High School Laboratory and Class Room. 


By ROBERT GREENLEAF LEAVITT, A. M., of the Ames 
Botanical Laboratory. Prepared at the request of the Botan- 
ical Department of Harvard University. 


HE practical exercises and experiments have been so chosen that they 
I may be performed by schools with even simple apparatus. The in- 
structions for laboratory study are placed in divisions by themselves, 
preceding the related chapters of descriptive text. The book combines the 
best features of the newest methods with that lucidity and definiteness which 
have given Dr. Gray’s text-books their extraordinary success. It pays special 
attention to ecology, but morphology and physiology are also fully treated. 
The illustrations number 384, and have been drawn with great care and 
accuracy. The appendix contains valuable suggestions for the teacher, and 
the index is very complete. 


American Book Company 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


PSYCHE 
A JOURNAL OF ENTOMOLOGY 
Established in 1874 
Publishes technical papers by recognized authorities, and popular articles 
characterized by high scientific accuracy, giving particular attention to ex- 
perimental work. A synopsis of current entomological literature appears in 
each number. Much space is given to problems connected with the insect 
fauna of New England. 
Six Numbers a year:— February, April, June, August, October, Decem- 
ber. Annual subscription One Dollar. 


CAMBRIDGE ENTOMOLOGICAL CLUB, 234 Berkeley St., Boston, U.S. A. 


THE PLANT WORLD, 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Popular Botany. . 


$1.00 a year. Established 1897 12 numbers 
Official Organ of the Wild Flower Preservation Society of America. 
If you are interested in Botany the PLANT WORLD will interest you. 
If you are a teacher of Botany, the PLANT WORLD will help you 
by keeping you in touch with modern botanical thought. 
Edited by Francis E. Lloyd 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 

Send two cent stamp for sample copy. New York City. 


